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THE ALPACA, OR PERUVIAN SHEEP. 





TRADES AND MANUFACTURES. 


WOOL OF THE ALPACA AND ITS FABRICS. 

The fleece of this animal has already become an 
important article of commerce and manufacture. The 
wool of the alpaca has ever been in great request a- 
mong the natives of Peru and Chili, and an effort is 
‘making to introduce the anima] extensively into the 
elevated districts of England and Scotland, on account 
of the superior quality of its wool, which is calculated 
to supply the manufacturer with another raw mate- 
rial of home growth, applicable by its fine quality and 
glossiness to the purposes of silk; and thus not inter- 
fering with the growers of wools, or worsted spinners 
and woolen manufacturers. Considerable quantifies 
of alpaca wool, says the Cultivator, are imported into 
England, where it*is much of it spun, taken to France, 
and made into the finest cashmere shawls. It is also 





extensively mixed with the finer worsted goods, and | 


in many cases passes for silk. The best camlets and 
amoreens have more or less of it in their texture. 

The alpaca is a species of the llama of Peru, and 
supplies the place of the camel to the inhabitants of 
South America. They inhabit the cordiileras of the 
Andes, where they congregate in large herds, some- 
times consisting of a hundred individuals, and feed on 
& grass peculiar to those mountains. As long as they 
ah procure green herbage they are never known to 
drink. At the period of the arrival of the Europeans 
in Peru, they were used fe beaste of burden, and kil- 
led in vast numbers for their flesh and skins. At one 
time about 4,000,000 were annuailly killed for food, 
and 300,000 used in the service of the mines of Potosi. 
From the form of their feet they are peculiarly fitted 
for mountainous countries, being, it is said, even safer 
than mules. They are also maintained at a trifling 
expense, wanting neither bit nor saddle, nor oats to 
feed them; ii is only necessary to unload them in the 
evening at the place where they are to rest for the 
night, they go abroad into the country to seek their 
own food, and return in the morning to have their bag- 
gage replaced, and continue their journey. They car- 
ry about 150 pounds at the rate of 12 or 15 miles a 





day, over those mountainous passes, They are about 
four aud a half feet hich, and not more than six in 
length, with a bunch ou the breast, which constantly 
exudes a yellowish oily matter. ‘The hair is long and 
soft, and of various shades of odlor, white, brown, &c. 
The tail is rathershort, and curved downwards. The 
hoofs are divided; or, rather, the toes are elongated 
forward, and terminated by small horny appendages. 
In Peru they are mostly shorn every third year, about 
April, when the wool is about 8 inches long; it usual- 
ly grows three inches in a year, but, if shorn yearly, 
grews six or eight inches, and the fleece weighs from 
six to eight pounds. Instances are known in which 
the wool of the alpaca has attained the extraordinary 
length of 830 inches. Theve are severa] specimens of 
the llama in the different menageries in Europe, where 
they appear to thrive well; and in the traveling mena- 
geries of this country they are frequently to be seen, 
unharmed by the fatigues of flying marches, change 
of climate, and inclemency of weather. 

‘“‘We wish to ask,” says the Cultivator, “why the 
alpaca, if it possesses the qualities ascribed to it, both 
as productive of food and clothing, might aot be suc- 
cessfully introduced into the United States? It is }er- 
fectly hardy, its food is the coarsest grass, and it 
thrives where a cominon sheep would starve; its flesh 
is excellent, and its fine fleece is useful for many pur- 
poses to which our Saxon or merino wools, from their 
shortness and the difficulty of making them perfectly 
white, are inapplicable. There are large tracts of 
country, both in New-Englanad and New- York, not in- 
deed too elevated for sheep, but which there is little 
doubt would be found perfectly adapted to the alpaca. 
There are at present about a hundred of them in Great 
Britain, and it is expected that quite a number of them 
will be introduced the present year. The alpaca wool 
is whiter, brighter, not being colored with the animal 
secretions, as common wool; is straighter, stronger, 
and softer; small in fibre, pliable and elastic, more 
resembling silk than wool, and producing a fabric of 
a texture between silk and common sheep’s wool.” 

We wish to call attention to the subject. It is be- 
lieved that some of our ingenious and enterprising 


manufacturers might here find a suceessful investment 
of capital, where there is now no competition. The 
animal may de plentifally procured, and the hardiness 
of its mature-enavles it to endure transportation and 
change of climate without loss. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





MECHANICS. 

Having traced ihe science in its progress to comple- 
tion, under the hands of a long line of philosophers, 
we shall proceed to give some of its phenomena. 

All the changes which come unde: our observation, 
says a writer in the Encyclopedia Americana, are 
the consequence of motions produced by the action of 
a few great elementary forces; and all motions are 
found to take place in conformity to a few universal 
principles. The principles of the laws of motion are, 
in the language of Newton, 

I. “Every body perseveres in its state of rest, or of 
uniform motion in a right line, unless it is compelled 
to change that state by forces impressed thereon,” 
This is called the law of inertia, and expresses the 
entire indifference of matter to motion or rest. It is 
the conclusion of universal observation, that a body 
will never begin to move of itself. Wherever we ob- 
serve motion we conclude that there is x power im ac- 
tion to produce it. The other part of the law, that 
motion is, in its nature, as permanent as rest, and 
that it is in a right line, is far from being self evident, 
or even an obvious truth. tion would 
lead to ihe conclusion that all matter has a tendency 
to rest, and such has long been, and still is, a common 
error. But iti is found by, experiment that.ip propor- 


tion as fri ‘and the resistance. of the air are re- 
moved, tligre ig a'tendency.in motic 1 10 becu.ze more 
and more p¢ ent. A marble rolied-on the grass 


soon stops; on a carpet, it_moves longer; on a floor, 
still longer; and on smooth, level ice, where the wiad 
is not unfavorable, it continues very long in mation. 
In a vacuum, where the resistance of air is not felt, 
two windmills, whose pivots have equal friction, and 
which are set inmotion by equal forces, continue to 
move equally long, whatever may be the position of 
their vanes. In the air, the one whose vanes cut the 
air will continue to move much longer than the one 
whose vanes are opposed to it. A pendulum ina va- 
cuum, having only the stiffness of the riband by which 
it is suspended to overcome, will vibrate for » whole 
day. A spinning top, in the same ‘situation, retarded 
only by the friction of its point, continues spinning 


for hours. In all these cases the continuance of the 
motion is proportioned 49 the of friction 
and resistance. Wethie | 

that a body once put in . to itself, 


continue to move with undiminished velocity. The 
heavenly bodies, moving in free space, subject to no 
opposing influence, keep on their path with a velocity 
which has remained unabated since first they were 
launched from the hand of the Creator, They move, 
not, indeed, in straight lines, but ia curves, as they 
are drawn towards each other, and towards the cen. 
tre, by the universal force of gravity. This force 
does not diminish their velocity, but deflects them con- 
tinually from the right line in which they tend to 
move. If this central force were suspended, they 
would all shoot forward into space, and the harmony 





of their motions would cease. Some force similar to 
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this central tendency is always in action, whenever 
we see bodies move in curve lines. The stone, to 
which a boy gives atcumulated force by whirling it 
round in a sling, is for a time kept.in its circle by the 
central force represented by the string; when let loose, 
it darts forward in the air, turning not to the right 
nor left, until the atmospherical resistance destroys its 
motion, or the force of gravity bends it to the ground. 
A full tumbler of water, placed in a sling and made 
to vibrate with gradually increasing oscillations, may, 
at last, be made to revolve in a circle about the hand, 
each drop tending to move out in a straight line from 
the centre, and therefore remaining safe in the tum- 
bler, whose bottom is always farthest from the centre. 
When a vessel, partly filled with water, is suspended 
by a cord, and made to turn rapidly round, the water 
in its tendency to move out in a straight line, recedes 
from the centre, and is gradually heaped up against 
the sides of the vessel, sometimes even leaving a por- 
tion of the bottom dry. Water moving rapidly in the 
stream of a river, or the tide of the sea forced rapidly 
through a narrow passage between opposite rocks, 
not unfrequently forms a whirlpool on the same prin- 
ciple. The force with which a body constrained to 
move in a circle, tends to move off in a straight line, is 
called the centrifugal force. Advantage is taken of 
it in many processes of the arts, and in all circular 
motions of machinery. The clay of the potter is 
placed on the centre of 2» swiftly revolving table, and 

while his hand shapes it, the centrifugal force causes 
it to assume the desired dimensions. A globe or sheet 
of molten glass is in a similar manner made to ex- 

pand itself. The legs of a pair of tongs, suspended 

by a cord and made to revolve, will diverge in propor- 

tion to the velocity of the revolution. The steam go- 

vernor of Watt is constructed and acts on this prin- 

ciple. 

Another consequence or particular of the law of in- 
ertia is, that motion is communicated gradually. A 
force which communicates a certain quantity of mo- 
tion in one second, will impart double the quantity in 
two seconds. A ship does not yield at once to the 
impulse of the wind when the saiis are set; its motien 
increases as new portions are successively imparted. 
A horse does not start at once with a carriage into his 
utmost speed; his force is at first spent in giving 
motion to the inert mass. Afterwards, with far 
less exertion, he keeps up the motion, being required 
to supply that portion only which is destroyed by the 
obstacles of the road. The motion communicated to 
a body, if not destroyed by some force, is accumulat- 
ed. Thus, a nail is driven in by all the force of the 
hand, accumulated through the whole time of the de- 
scent of the hammer. The knowledge of this fact 
gives the means of increasing the effective force “of a 
moving power in a very great degree. A force of 50 
pounds communicated every second to a loaded wheel, 
will, if not diminished by friction or other causes of 
waste, enable it to overcome a resistance of 500 
pounds once in every ten seconds. Such is the fly 
wheel. 

II. ‘‘ The alteration of motion is ever proportioned 
to the native force impressed, and is made in the di- 
rection of the right line in which that power is im- 
pressed.” That is, a double force generates a double 
motion; motion cannot increase or diminish itself, nor 
turn to the right nor left without cause. In conse- 
quence of this, two or more forces, acting at once on 
« body in different directions, cause it to take a direc- 

ion different from that of either force, and if one of 
hem is a variable or constantly acting force, to move 
a a curve line. This is called the composition of 
orces. A boat rowed at the rate of three miles an 
our directly from the bank of a river which runs at 
he rate of two miles an hour, is acted on at once by 
he'force of the rowers and that of the current, and 
vill be found at the end of an hour, three miles from 








the bank, and two miles below the po!=’ from which 
it started, having moved in a diagonal line between 
the directions of the two forces. 

The resolution of forces is the reverse of this. A 
single force is considered as resolved into two or more 
others. A ship sailing on ea side wind, is sent for- 
ward by a part only of its force. The other part has 
no effect, or that only of driving her out of her force. 





STATE PRISON LABOR. 





LEGISLATIVE ACTION ON THE STATE PRI- 
SON LABOR QUESTION. 

(The following is intended to lead the way for a more system- 
atic review of the measures adopted by the mechanics, and their 
results. A series of papers will follow, inquiring into their ef- 
fect, the influence of the existing laws, and the means to be adopt- 
ed to remedy the evils of the same.) 

The convicts in our state prisons have been em- 
ployed at mechanical] trades to a considerable extent 
for many years; for the ten years last past, mechan- 
ics have complained of the injuries sustained in con- 
sequence of having convicts thus employed; but it 
was not till the year 1833 that they made a united 
and systematic effort to procure an alteration of the 
system. 

The first movement in the legislature of the state 
seems to have been in the assembly, in the session of 
1832, Petitions were presented from Albany, Ro- 
chester, and Tioga, and were referred to the commit- 
tee on state prisons, but on the 17th of April it was 
ordered, ‘‘ that the committee be discharged from 
further consideration of the petitions, and that the pe- 
titioners have permission to withdraw them.” 

On the 27th of March, in the same session, J. R. 





Van Duzen, R. D. Dodge and Wm. Seymour, were 
appointed a special committee “ to examine into the 
state of the prisons at Auburn and Sing Sing,” and : 
their report, made Feb. 26, 1833, forms assembly do. | 
cument 199. 

From impressions grounded on this report, it seems | 
the vigorous prosecutioa of mechanical labor in the | 
several prisons was determined on. A reference to 
this document proves, what has often been asserted | 
by the mechanics and denied by their opponents, that | 
the main object of the present system is, to realize 
large profits from the labor of convicts, and thus vir- 
tually build up a large government monopoly, at the 
expense of the interests of the mechanics, or else es- 
tablish individual monopolies, at the same cost, by 
letting contracts to favorites, and enabling them suc- 
cessfully and ruinously to compete with mechanical 
labor. 

The committee, after giving an account of the labor 
performed by the convicts, and the flourishing finan- 
cial condition of the Auburn prison, where the sys- 
tem was first adopted, remark: “The history of the 
world has not until now presented so imposing a mo- 
ral spectacle.” After reproving the inspectors of 
Mount Pleasant for not having before employed the 
convicts in fulfilling contracts in any branch of me- 
chanical trade, they proceed and say “that the con- 
tractors ought not to be limited in their contracts to 
working marble from the quarries of the state’’—and 
immediately add, “ we believe that the complaints of 
the mechanics in relation to this course proceed from 
undue efforts to force the manufactured article into 
the market at an extremely low price for the labor 
bestowed upon it.” 

Thus we see thé motive which induced the state to 
found a prison at Sing Sing, viz. to employ the con- 
victs in quarrying marble, so as not to interfere with 
the mechanical trades, is no longer to be regarded, 
and the convicts may be employed by contractors in 
working marble which has been quarried elsewhere. 
This, of course, in the eyes of these sage legislators, 
could not be considered as interfering with the labor 





of free mechanics. 


The prosecution of manufactures thus encouraged 
and carried on, increased to such an extent as to af- 
fect more seriously than ever the interests of the me- 
chanics. During the year 1833 nothing was done in 
the assembly. In the senate, however, scveral peti- 
tions were presented, and on the 30th of January Mr. 
Kemble submitted the following resslution, whieh 
was adopted. 


‘f Resolved, That the committee on state prisons be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of regulat- 
ing the character and prices of the labor of the con- 
victs, so that the same may not interfere with the free 
labor of mechanics and citizens, and that they report 
by bill or otherwise.” 

No more was said on the subject in the senate at 
this session; but the next year, Mr. McDonald, from 
the committee on prisons, reported a bill adverse to 
the petitioners. 

In 1833 and 4, more petitions were presented on 
this subject than were ever presented to that body on’ 
any other occasion whatever. They flowed in from 
all quarters of the state, (sustained by more than 20, 
000 signatures) from Troy, Tompkins, Arcadia, Cay- 
uga, Yates, Erie, Auburn, Onondaga, Albany, Ro- 
chester, Wayne, Brooklyn, Palmyra, Buffalo, Utica, 
Elmira, Skaneatelas, and three several ones from 
New York city, one of which contained 12,038 signa- 
tures! 

These iaemorials were referred to a select commit- 
tee of one from each senate district, of which com- 
mittee the honorable Cuartes Humpurey was chair. 
man. That gentleman submitted the report of the 
committee to the assembly March 31st, 1834 [doe- 
No. 352]; and we take this occasion to remark, that 
the report of Mr. Humphrey is an able, candid, and 
valuable document, reflecting great credit on his cha- 
racter as a statesman, and evinces on his part a de- 
termination to redress the wrongs of injured and in- 
sulted mechanics. The bill and concurrent resolu- 
tion he introduced, entitle him to the thanks of the 
mechanics of the state. 


Mr. H’s bill provided for the appointment of three — 


commissioners to examine into all matters relating to 
the state prisons of this state, and that they should 
report to the legislature at its next session. It also 
provided, [sec. 4,] “If in the opinion of said commis- 
sioners any mechanical trade carried on in either of 
said prisons ought to be discontinued, by reason of 
its injurious competition with the labor of mechanics 
and artizans out of prison, or for other cause, the 
said commissioners shall report the same to the go- 
vernor, who may direct that such labor shall cease 
in said prisons, upon such terms and at such times as 
he shall deem expedient, with reference to existing 
contracts.” 

Previous to the passage of the bill, this section, 
which mechanics considered the only important one, 
was struck out, much to their disappointment and 
mortification. 

The concurrent resolution, “That our senators in 
congress be instrusted, and the representatives re- 
quested, to use their endeavors to procure the pass- 
age of a law in relation to the transportation of fe- 
lons,” was never called p, having been laid on the 
table. 

The commissioners appointed under the “ act con- 
cerning state prisons,’’ introduced by Mr. Humphrey, 
submitted their report to the assembly Jan. 29. 1835, 
{doc. 135,] and the select committee on the govern- 
or’s message relating to state prisons, presented a ma- 
jority and minority reports, March 27th, 1835 [{doe. 
330]. The majority introduced a bill embodying 
principally the views of the commissioners; and on 
the 11th of May, 1835, a law concerning prisons was 
passed, which is the last that has been enacted in re- 
lation to the employment of convicts at mechanicel 
trades, 
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This was deemed insufficient at that time, and the 
mechanics assembled at Utica in 1835, predicted that 
it would utterly fail to afford them relief, and this 
prediction has been too fully verified. 


On this law we subjoin the remarks of a committee 
appointed in 1840, by the mechanics of N. York city, 
and presented to the legislature in that session. 


“If all that is contained in the reports of the com- 
missioners and committees in relation to the present 
system be true ; if it has been brought to a high de- 
gree of perfection ; if it be the best system extant; if 
it be well worth the labor it has cost, and its useful- 
ness should not be impaired; if we say all this be 
true of this system, and that the legislature believed 
ito be true, is it not passing strange that they should 

a law which it was pretended would produce a 
aad in that very system! How can we account 
for this strange procedure, this apparent inconsistent 
course of conduct? We are irresistibly brought to 
the conclusion that the legislature discredited the 
statements made, and considering the alterations ne- 
cessary, passed the bill, expecting it would have this 
effect; or that it was passed, not for the purpose of 
granting relief to indignant and injured mechanics, 
who, throughout the state, were moving en masse on 
this subject, but to lull them to rest under a false se- 
curity, by leading them to believe that the bill would 
procure them relief, while it was never intended to 
have thateffect. We believe ourselves warranted in 
saying that the bill in question was passed with no 
other intention than to blind the eyes of mechanics, 
by the specious and contradictory nature of its de- 
tails ; that it never was intended to relieve them, and 
that its passage was an outrage on their feelings, and 
an insult to their understandings, inasmuch as it sup- 
posed mechanics too ignorant to discover the cheat.” 


Experiment having proved the insufficiency of this 
law, the mechanics again in 1840 sent in memorials 
from every quarter, praying the adoption of some 
measure that would effectually do away with the 
evil of which they so much complained. Petitions 


were presented from Onondaga, Herkimer, Saratoga, | 4 


Cayuga, Columbia, Monroe, Orleans, Yates, Pough- 
keepsie, Chemung, including 15 from Albany, 2 from 
Greene, 2 from Otsego, 2 from Rensselaer, and seve- 
ral from New York, one of which contained 4,763 
signatures. 

A report also from a committee appointed by the 
mechanics of New York, to which we have before re- 
ferred, was presented, and with the various memori- 
als read and referred to aselect committee. This 
committee, of which Mr. Derrick Sibley was chair- 
man, presented a report at the same session, admit- 
ting the evil complained of, and decidedly and une- 
quivocally favorable to the mechanic. They recom- 
mended that the convicts be employed on state works, 
or that solitary confinement be adopted, with the 
same regulations as the Philadelphia system. Many 
important facts are presented relative to the superi- 
ority of the Philadelphia system, which seems to af- 
ford the best ground for relief. To this we shall have 
occasion again to refer. 


This committece introduced a bill at the same time. 
Mr. Wier endeavored to amend the same bill by strik- 
ing out the whole, and inserting another, providing 
that hereafter as fast as the contracts expire the con- 
victs be employed in making such alterations in the 
prisons as necessary to their solitary confinement, 
and that those sent there hereafler be employed oth- 
erwise than in the mechanical trades, except those 
who were mechanics previously, and they were to be 
employed if practicable in their respective trades ; 
that all articles hereafter be sold at auction, and that 
the terms of imprisonment be proportionally shorten- 
ed. This, however, did not succeed. In fact nothing 
of importance was adopted, and the question remains 
the same essentially as in 1835. The evil is increas- 
ing daily, and with all the reports and counter re- 
ports the aspect is the same. 

The reports of 1833-4—5, are of great interest, and 


the rights of the mechanics are well maintained. The 
reports of Mr Hemenhray Mr Racaralt Me O-=- 


and Mr. Sibley, are unanswerable, but they have all 
failed to produce the desired effect. 

These re wi!l command our attention, and at 
a future time, not far distant, we shall take them in 
their regular succession, and place such parts before 
our readers as we shall deem of importance, with 
accompanying andu running remarks. 

The above is a hasty sketch of the legislative pro- 
ceedings, and is intended merely to show the efforts 
that have been made, and impress the mechanics 
with a sense of the importance of vigorous exertion. 
Let not past discouragement: damp your ardor, but 
let your energies be directed with increased vigor, 
and final success will amply repay vou for your toil, 
and relieve you from the burthen and disgrace of con- 
vict labor. 

The field is wide, and much remains to be accom- 
plished, but we entertain no doubts of ultimate suc- 
cess. Petition your legislature again, and if we fail, 
we shall take such measures as will command a hear- 
ing, even from unwilling ears. SCRUTATOR. 





INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC LOCOMOTIVE. 


The following annunciation of a vast improvement 
by a new modification of mechanical power is from a 
Parisian scientific paper, and must, we should think, 
attract very generally the public attention. 

A letter has been received from Leipzig, dated 23d 
July, stated that Mr. Lewis Gabriel Stochre-, a me- 
chanician of that city, has just finished an electro 
magnetic locomotive, the greatest part of which is 
constructed after Mr. Wagner’s plan, and which has 
been purchased by the Germanic Diet. The locomo- 
tive is of seven horse power, and will draw three cars 
full of passengers. It costs about $1,000, instead of 
$7,500, the costs of a common steam locomotive ; the 
supply for it amounts to not more then 50 cents per 





ay. 

The experiments which have been made with Mr. 
Stochrer’s locomotive on the railroad between Leipzig 
and Dresden left nothing to be desired. 


TRANSPORTATION OF COTTON. 


A patent has recently been obtained by George R. 
Griffin, Esq., of Alabama, for an improvement in the 
manner of transporting cotton to market by water, 
which promises to be a thing of great importance to 
the producers of that article, as its conveyance is ren- 
dered independant of steambce*ts or other vessels, and 
can be effected when the water in our rivers is so 
low as not to admit the passing of the lightest craft. 
The bales of cotton are made into rafts, and for this 
purpose cases of water proof canvass are provided for 
each bale which shall cover its bottom and four sides; 
and these are to be furnished with a lid of the same 
materials, which in periods of heavy rain may be 
made to cover the top or upper part; also provision 
is made for combining these bales together so as to 
form a rait of any desired dimensions. In narrow 
passes they may be so arranged as not to have more 
than two bales in width, and when the channel ad- 
mits the width may be increased ad libitum. 

A well packed bale of two feet in height will not 
draw more than six inches in water; and should the 
bale ground they may be floated off without injury. 
Boards are to be loosely laid upon the bale to facili- 
tate the walking upon the raft. The envelopes will 
last a pumber of years, and will soon repay their first 
cost. In one disastrous year it is said that half a 
million of dollars were lost by the destruction of cot- 
ton oa our rivers, and every year the loss is immense. 
When we add to this the impossibility of navigating 
our waters at many seasons of the year which the 
mode of conveyance in question appears likely to 
obviate, its actual economy may become a great re- 
commendation to it. Atall events, the patentee, who 
is well acquainted with the business has evinced his 
own confidence in the utility of the plan by ordering 
a sufficient number of the water-proof envelopes to 
give at his own expense a practical demonstration of 
its value; and who will not wish him the most per- 
fect success? 


WALKING ON THE WATER. 


A Mr. Evens, of Cincinnati, has invented what the 
Gazette calls a “life preserver indeed.” The Gazette 





describes it as a “ garment, water tight, to encase the 


Fant Vane ond tha hade ta neee # 





the latter is fitted a life preserver. To the 


bands are fixed paddies. buoyant ag + this 
garment is so great, as to float an one for ho 
wtthout wet. . _ 


Evens puts on his er poy steps into the Ohio, and 
walks about as long and as far as he chooses. Siuce 
he has brought out his walking-in-the-water appar- 
atus, the Cincinnatians have given up their favorite 
notion of tunneling the Ohio! 


GLOSS BELL. 


A ate Goa tel baaecatiy bese cast in Swe- 
den, 6 feet in diameter whose tone we are told is finer 
than any meta! bell. 


TEXAS COTTON. 


The Hon. A. Hutchinson, in a letter to M. B. La- 
mar, President of the Republic of Texas, describes 
at some length a species of cotton found in the west- 
ern part of Texas, which he has been pleased to term 
the silk cotton, owing to its superior fineness and 
whiteness, It is said to be of luxuriant growth, and 
is generally regarded as of the South Sea variety. 


TIN ORE. 


A bed of tin ore, about twenty miles square, has 
been lately discovered in Iowa. It is believed to be 
the first mine of that ore found in this country. 


SALT SPRING. 

The Rochester Democrat says :—A salt spring has 
been opened in the town of Galeu, county of Wayne, 
about fifty rods from the Erie canai, on land of the 
Rev. Dr. Judd, of Ithaca, with the fairest prospect of 
the best of brine and even of the fossil salt, as is 
evinced by comparing the borings in Europe and the 
late boring near Abingdon, in Virginia, with the re- 
port of the engineer employed at Galen. The dia- 
meter of the tube bored is 4 inches, 230 feet deep.— 
The vein is strong, and continues to run profusely 
over the tube, destroying all vegetation within its 
reach. It is uncommonly pure, producing the finest 
salt without the use of lime. The brine is forced up 
by the gas with a violeace known no where else. 


COPPER ORES ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 


The New York Post learns, from authority entitled 
to credence that the discovery of ores of copper re- 
cently made by the state geologist, on the shores of 
Lake Superior, are of a character to gratify the high- 
est anticipations before entertained. The veins have 
been traced, at intervals, for upwards of one hundred 
miles, and are found to possess all the essential fea- 
tures of the Cornwall mines. They do not, however, 
require to be pursued at such great depth below the 
surface. Dr. D. Houghton has analyzed the ore 
blasted from the veins, and pronounces it to be of the 
richest kind. Mr. Schoolcraft has brought to New 
York specimens of the various kinds of ore, and the 
native copper found along with it; one of the latter 
is a pure mass of forty pounds. 


TUNNEL THROUGH THE ALPS. 

The King of Sardinia, does not appear disposed to 
abandon the project of cutting a tunnel through the 
Alps, in order to faciltate the communications between 
France and Italy. The necessity for abandoning the 
present road over Mount Cenis is allowed; the new 
projected road will pass over Oulx, following the 
course of the Poire, and ascending a narrow valley 
in a northwesterly direction, leading directly to the 
foot of an elevated peak, through which a tunnel can 
be readily cut, as its length will not be more than 
20,000 feet 





Eighteen millions of dollars have been invested in 
railroads, within the limits of Massachusetts, all of 
which, when finished, have paid, beyond expenses, 
repairs, &c., an interest of six per cent. So says the 
Salem Gazette. 

There are between eleven and twelve millions of 
the inhabitants of France whose poverty is such that 
they are unable to taste of butcher’s meat from one 
year’s end to another. 

The Irish have finally succeeded in applying steam 
to that important branch of domestic industry, rocking 
of cradles. It is an important step in modern disco- 
very, by which an engine of a child of two years old 
power, does the business with infinitely greater regu- 
larity than the two of the most experienced nurse can 
attain. 

A splendid hotel has recently been erected in St. 
Louis, at an expense of $2€0,000. It is 230 feet in 
length, 5 stories high. including the basement, and 
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EMINENT MECHANICS AND ARTISTS. 





OLIVER EVANS. 
Concluded. 


In consequence of the determination previously al- 
luded to, Mr. Evans commenced and had made con- 
siderable progress in the construction of a steam car- 
riage, when the idea occurred to him, that as his 
steam engine was altogether different in form, as well 
as in principle, from any other in use, a patent could 
be obtained for it, and them applied to mills, more 
profitably than to carriages. The steam carriage was 
accordingly laid aside for a season. of more leisure, 
and the construction of a small engine was commenc- 
ed, with a cylinder six inches in diameter, and piston 
of eighteen inches stroke, for a mill to grind plaster 
of Paris. The expense of its construction far exceed- 
ed Mr. Evans’ calculations, and before the engine was 
finished he found it cost him alf he was worth. He 
had ther to begin the world anew, at the age of Yorty- 
eight, with a large family to support, and that too 
with a knowledge, ihat if the trial failed his credit 
would de entirely ruined, and his prospects for the 
remaifder of life dark and gloomy. But fortune fa- 
vored him, and his success was complete. 

In a brief acceunt given I himself of his experi- 
ments in steam, he says, “‘I could break and grind 
three hundred bushels of plaster of Paris, or twelve 
tons, in twenty-four hours ; and to show its operations 
more fully to the public, i applied it to saw stone, on 
the side of Market-street, where the driving of twelve 
Saws in heavy frames, sawing at the rate of one hun- 
dred feet of marble in twelve hours, made a great 
show and excited much attention. I thought this was 
sufficient to convince the thousands of spectators of 
the utility of my discovery, but I frequently heard 
them inquire if the power could be applied to saw 
timber, as well as stone, to grind grain, propel boats, 
&e., and though ! snswered in the a tive, they 
still doubted. I therefore determined to apply my 
engine to all new uses ; to introduce it and them to 
the public. This experiment completely tested the 
correctness of my principles. The power of my en- 
gine rises in a geometrical proportion, while the con- 
sumption of fuel has only an arithmetical ratio; in 
such proportion that every time I added one fourth 
more to the consumption of the fuel, its powers were 
doubled ; and that twice the quantity of fuel required 
to drive one saw, would drive sixteen saws at least ; 
for when I drove two saws the consumption was eight 
bushels of coal in twelve hours, but when twelve saws 
were driven, the consumption was not more than ten 
bushels ; so that the more we resist the steam, the 
greater is the effect of the engine. On these princi- 
ples very light but powerful engines can be made 
suitable for propelling boats and land carriages, with- 
out the great encumbrance of their weight as mention- 
ed in Latrobe’s demonstration. 

In the year 1804, Mr. Evans, by. order of the board 
of health of Philadelphia, constructed at his works, 
situated a mile and a half from the water, a machine 
for cleaning docks. It consisted of a large flat or 
scow, With a steam engine of the power of five horses 
on board, to work machinery, in raising the mud into 
scows. This was considered a fine opportunity to 
show the public that his engine could propel both land 
and water conveyances. hen the machine was fin- 
ished, he fixed, in a rough and temporary manner, 
wheels with wooden axletrees, and of course, under 

the influence of great friction. Although the whole 





weight was equal to two hundred barrels of flour, yet 
his smal] engine propelled it up Market street, and 
round the circle to the water works, where it was 
launched into the Schuylkill. A paddle wheel was 
then applied to its stern, and it thus sailed down that 
river to the Delaware, a distance of sixteen miles, 
leaving all vessels that were under sail at least half 
way, (the wind being ahead,) in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators, which he supposed would have 
convinced them of the practicability of steam boats and 
steam carriages. But no allowance was made by the 
public for the disproportion of the engine to its load, 
nor for the rough manner in which the machinery was 
fixed, or the great friction and ill form of the boat, 
but it was supposed that this was the utmost it could 
perform. Some individuals undertook to ridicule this 
experiment of driving so great a weight on land, be- 
cause the motion was too slow to be useful. The 
inventor silenced them by answering that he would 
make a carriage propelled by steam, for a wager of 
three thousand dollars, to run upon-a level road, 
against the swiftest horse that could be produced. 
This machine Evans named the Eructor Amphibolis, 
which is believed to have been the first application, 
in America, of steam power to the propelling of land 
carriages. 

On the 25th of September, 1804, Evans submitted 
to the consideration of the Lancaster turnpike compa- 
ny, a statement of the costs and profits of a steam car- 
riage to carry one hundred barrels ef flour, fifty miles 
in twenty-four hours ; tending to show, that one such 
steam carriage would make more nett profits than ten 
wagons, drawn by five horses each, on a good turn- 
pike road, and offering to build one at a very low 
price. His address closed as follows: ‘‘It is too 
much for an individual to put in operetion every im- 
provement which he may invent. I have no doubt 
but that. my engines will propel boats against the cur- 
rent of the Mississippi, and wagons on turnpike roads, 
with great profit. I now call upon those whose in. 
terest it is, to carry this invention into effect. All 
which is respectfully submitted to your consideration.” 
Little or no attention was paid to the offer. 

Had Evans received the patronage and pecuniary 
assistance that fell to the lot of Fultor, there is no 
doubt but he might have shown steam boats in opera- 
tion fifteen or twenty years previous to the successful 
experiments of that ingenious individual. This pro- 
bability is strengthened by the fact, that his en- 
gine, the first ever invented on the high-pressure prin- 
ciple, is the only one that can be wpplies on railways, 
and is now in universal use on the Mississippi and 
other rapid rivers, where great power is required. 

While Evans’ conceptions respecting the power of 
steam reflect the highest credit upon his sagacity and 
talent, his predictions of his application may well be 
termed prophetic. In some of his writings, published 
in the early part of the present century, he remarks : 
‘¢ The time will come when people will travel in sta- 
ges, moved by steam engines, from one city to anoth- 
er, almost as fast as birds fiy, fifteen or twenty miles 
an hour. Passing through the air with such velocity, 
changing the scene in such rapid succession, will be 
the most rapid exhilarating exercise. A carrriage 
(steam) will set out from Washington in the morning, 
the passengers will breakfast at Baltimore, dine at 
Philadelphia, and sup in New York the same day. 
To accomplish this, two sets of railways will be laid, 
so nearly level as not in any way to deviate more than 
two degrees from a horizontal line, made of wood or 
iron, or smooth paths of broken stone or gravel, with 
a rail to guide the carriages so that they may pass 





each other in different directions, and travel by night 
as well as by day. Engines will drive boats ten or 
twelve miles per hour, and there will be many hun- 
dred steam boats running on the Mississippi, as pre- 
dicted years ego.” , 

After a iapse of years, as the improvements in the 
manufacture of flour ually came into popular use 
the inducements to infri upon Evans’ right increas. 
ed, until he was obliged to appeal for redness to the 
United States circuit court of Pennsylvania. But, 
through some informality in the patent, an unfavorable 
decision was given. Thus was he deprived of all means 
of recovering what was so justly due. Agreeable to 
the request of counsel, he then petitioned congress for 
a new patent. Instating his case, he observed, “that 
he had been at a great expence, in publishing and 
disseminating these inventions, travelling either by 
himself or agents for thirteen years, throughout the 
country, from state to state, and from mill to mill, to 
instruct workman in their manufacture, and millers 
their use: and in this — had expended the small 
fees which were received from those who had gener- 
ously and freely paid for their license.” These argu- 
ments were so clearly founded on justice, that govern- 
ment could not but listen to his claims, and the peti- 
= rom granted, January 21, 1808. 

re long, @ memorial was presented to congress b 
J ohn Worthington, Elisha Tyson, and dikes Uae 
ed millers, against Oliver Evans, stating “that the 
public had been grossly deceived in regard to Evans 
being the original inventor of his patented mill ma- 
chines ; for, so far from having invented aut, he was 
not the original inventor of any of them : and that 
they could not believe that those in authority intended 
to let loose upon the community this exorbitant mono- 
polist with so grievous and despotic a power. They 
therefore petitioned to have the subject once more 
taken into consideration.” Evans immediately pre- 
sented a counter memorial, in which he completely 
proved the falsity of their statements, and the interested 
motives of his opponents. Independent of this, some 
of the most prominent individuals in the community, 
on this and other occasions, came forward unsolicited 
with their testimony in his behalf. In the result 
Evans was sustained. : 

A few years subsequent to his marriage, Mr. Evans 
removed to Philadelphia, where he finally establisb- 
ed an iron foundry and steam factory. Here he pre- 
pared his two works for the press, viz. the Young 
Millwright’s and the Young Steam Engineer’s Guides 
—productions every way worthy of their author. In 
1810, his two sons-in-law, Messrs. James Rush and 
David Muhlenburg, joined and continued in business 
with him until the time of his decease, which took 


oe from an inflammation of the lungs, April 2ist, 


THE POET OF THE POOR. 


Ebenezer Elliot, a poor iron dealer of Sheffield, E 
from the lowest ranks, is astonishing the world, by 
of a Burns. The following comparison of the out 


>» Spru 
strains worth 


ward and visi- 
ble glories of creation, with the prospects which are de 


society from the light of knowledge, is extracted from one his 
recent productions. 


God said, “let there be light!” 
Grim darkness felt his might, 
And fled away ; 
Then startled seas, and mountains cold, 
Shone forth all bright in blue and gold, 
And cried, “’Tis day, 'tis day!” 


** Hail holy light !"’ exclaimed 
The thunderous cloud that flamed 
O’er dasies white ; 
An lo! the rose, in crimson dress'd 
Leaned sweetly o’er the lily’s breast, 
Aad blushing murmur'd “ Light.” 


Then was the sky-lark born, 
Then rose the embattled corn— 
Then floods of praise 
Flowed o'er the sunny hills of noon : 
And then, in stillest night, the moon 
Poured forth her pensive lays ; 
Lo! heaven’s bright bew is glad! 
Lo! trees and flowers all clad 
In glory, bloom. 


And shall the immortal! sons of God 
Be senseless as the untrodden clod, 
And darker than the tomb ? 

No, by the minp of man! 
By the swart artizan ! 
y God, our sire! 
Our souls have holy light within, 
And every form of grief and sin, 
Shall see and feel its fire 


By earth, and hell and heaven, 
The shroud of souls is riven ! 
Mind, mind alone 
Is light and hope, and life, and power. 
Earth’s deepest night, from this blessed hour, 
The night of mind, is gone! 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, DEC. 4, 1841. 





AGENTS are wanted to extend the circulation 
of this paper throughout the towns and counties of 
this State, and in the different States of the Union. 
Application made to the publishers, post paid, will 
be attended to. 





SUBSCRIPTION LISTS should now be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. From the north, 
the east and the south, our encouragements are 
substantial. From the west, where we expected 
the most, it has as yet been next to nothing. We 
sre confident, however, that our friends in that 


qarter are not lying upon their oars. 





The paper will now be published regularly anc 
punctually every Saturday for one year, at all haz- 
ards. There may be some difficulty in getting the 
paper correctly delivered in the city for a week or 
two, and we shall have to ask a little patience of 
subscribers till we get such matters regulated. 





*« DECLARATION.” 





‘Whenever in the course of events” it so happens 
that a new journal makes its appearance in this 
breathing world, we are from custom led to expect a 
long and elaborate declaration, setting forth particu- 
larly and pointedly the course to be pursued, the prin- 
ciples to be advocated and sustained, the errors to be 
avoided, and the true policy to be adopted. To all 
this we have not the least objection. Indeed, the 
public have a right to know the precise position of 
the candidate for public favor, and generally possess- 
ing a safe credulity, are seldom greatly disappointed, 
should the “‘declaration of principles” be entirely for- 
gotten, the remembrance lost, before the waning of a 
single moon. Experience has taught them to distrust 
men’s profession, and, while we lament the fact that 
too often, after having been once spoken they pass un- 
heeded, and subsequent practice affords too much 
ground for distrust, yet we hope on this point to prove 
our professions; they are given sincerely, and we trust 
will be so received. To have the world understand 
fully our position is our sincere desire. We wish no 
concealment and shall avoid all ambiguity. 

In a previous number our objects are given at some 
length, but the questions daily asked us, induce us to 
believe that our policy, if not our principles, are not 
fully understood. That our paper is the organ of the 
mechanics, and devoted to their interests, is well 
known. Over these interests we shall have a jealous 
eye, and shall zealously assert and defend them so 
long as they do not conflict with the general weal. 
We do not wish to make them paramount over every 
class, but only to maintain their proper elevation and 
their proper rank. The interests of the mechanic are 
identified with those of every other class, with them 
he is embarked in a common bottom, and on their 
healthiness must in a great measure depend his own. 
Bad laws affect all equally. Evil counsel and its re- 
sults will be felt by the whole community, and of that 
community the mechanics form no small portion. In 
the great social machine he performs an important 





function ; his interests, as connected with the common 
prosperity, claim the attention of government, and he 
is called upon not only personally but as connected 
with a class and with society at large, to exercise his 
influence, his rights asa freeman, to promote the 
general prosperity and the public good. To this end 
it is absolutely necessary to have good laws ; to their 
general excellence as they now exist is attributed in 
no small degree the exalted position he now sustains 
relative to the same class in other lands, and under 
less enlightened governments. 

The great questions of public policy, and the man- 
ner in which they are decided mast also affect the me- 
chanic. In their decision he hasa voice ; is it not im- 
portant that he should investigate their bearings and 
results, not over the wine cup, with loud and angry 
words, but calmly and dispassionately ; not with the 
heat and prejudice of a partisan, but with the coolness 
and candor of a reasonable being. When, therefore, 
we disclaim any connectior with politics, we must not 
be understood to convey the idea that on the vital 
questions which divide the public mind we shall be 
silent—dumb. Such a course we conceive to be cri- 
minal. On every great measure we shall speak our 
mind freely—our pages will be open to their discus- 
sion; but they must be discussed calmly and tempe- 
rately. It is useless, it is wrong to appeal to passion 
or madly fan the embers of discord. Against all wrong 
we have a sure remedy, quiet and stil!, but as power- 
ful and efficacious as the wildest ebullition of physical 
force. Fiat justitia ruat celum, is our motto, and to 
arrive at TRUTH our aim. In the pursuance, then, of 
our duty, we shall know no party. Against wrong, 
be it disguised in ever so specious a shape, let it come 
from whatever source, we shall always wage an uncom- 
promising warfare. To maintain the dignity and 
rights of the mechanic, as such ; his interests,as con- 
nected with those of his fellow men, will be our prin- 
cipal object; and in doing this, we shall ever be the 
determined advocates and supporters of right, un- 
swayed by party, untrammelled by prejudice. 





LEGISLATIVE ACTION ON THE STATE 
PRISON QUESTION. 





The existing State Prison Laws, the question of 
their repeal or modification, is a subject which will 
claim the attention of our Legislature at its ensuing 
session. Of the importance and necessity of some 
change, the Mechanic, ut least is well convinced, and 
in its final disposition he will feel no little anxiety. 
Whether the grievances of which he complains will 
be redressed, is a question to which, at present, we 
can give no definite answer. For our own part, we 
must confess, we entertain but faint hope. Be this 
as it may, the subject will be presented to the Legis- 
lature, not as a political appeal, to be granted on po- 
litical grounds, nor as a mere question of policy, but as 
a demand for justice, a question of right. Weaska 
change simply because the existing laws are oppres- 
sive in their influence ona class, open and subject to 
the grossest abuses. The entire system is obnoxious. 
To exhibit these abuses is not our object at present. 
It is to impress upon the mechanic the importance of 
preserving the question in its present shape, so as to 
leave him at the same time free to his political prefe- 
rences. We do not wish to make it a political ques- 
tion, but if we cannot obtain justice otherwise we 
shall be first to unfurl the banner, and demand it 
through the ballot-box. We are committed to no 
party, we shall petition no party, but ask our legisla- 
ture collectively and individually, not as politicians 
but as men, to do us justice, and a malediction rest 
on him who seeks to entangle the subject in the me- 
shes of party. We have no doubt but we shall ulti- 
mately be able to carry our point, let the worst hap- 





pen; we have embarked with this determination. 
Disappointment will not prostrate our energies, but 
we wish no delay. We demand immediate reparation 
for a wrong under which we haye long enough iabor- 
ed. There must be no evasion. The wrong is obvi- 
ous, the present system has been tried; of it, we can 
speak definitely. It is no theoretical grievance or 
anticipated wrong, but existing evil. Evil—too many 
have found it to their bitter cost! The Legislature 
must now meet it fairly, it has been before them once, 
and evaded; but we repeat, it must now be met. There 
must be no artful pretence, to put it off, to shift re- 
sponsibility—no act will pass unscratinized ; let sleek 
policy intrude its cautious front, and we sound the 
alarum. _ 

Our obligations to both parties ere equal, let them 
meet for once on common ground. Pending aw im. 
portant election both were suddenly interested in our 
welfare, their optics were marvellously improved ; 
our wrongs were very evident. At that crisis both 
vied with each other in provestations of sincerity, and 
that many tongued monster, the political press, spoke 
honied words, words of encouragement and sympa- 
thy—and now all we ask is, prove your professions, 
redeem your promises ! 

We have on record all that has been promised, and 
we hope shall never be constrained to refer to them 
to sustain a charge of inconsistency. We hope the 
ominous silence in certain quarters, is not to be con- 
strued unfavorably, (now that the “ides of Novem- 
ber’’ are past,) nor that the seeming non-committal 
policy pursued elsewhere, is to be carried out this 
winter. We are willing to wait a proper season, and 
are prepared for every emergency, but we must lift 
our voices against all unnecessary delay. The ac- 
complishment of this object will pave the way for 
higher attainments in the arts, and inspire mechanics 
with new energy. Let the state employ her convicts 
on state works, and not enter into competition with 
her own citizens. Let her not encourage individual 
monopolies-at the expense of the interests of the mass, 
but extend her protection equally to all, and thereby 
attain the true ends of a Free Government. 





MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHA- 
NIC ASSOCIATION. 

This Association was instituted in March 1795, and 
incorporated in March 1806. Its objects are stated to 
be ‘‘ promoting mutual good offices and fellowship, 
assisting the necessitous, encouraging the ingenious, 
and rewarding fidelity.” To further these ends its 
by-laws seem to be eminently fitted ; and the results 
of the labors of the Association afford the best proofs 
of the wisdom of its general organization, and attest 
the faithfulness of its managers. We have not the 
room now to go into a minute detail of its govern- 
ment, and must limit our notice to its more general 
features. ; 

A restriction to mechanics and ms.nufacturers is im- 
posed in the admission of regular members, and of 
those admitted certain qualifications are required, 
which, while they exclude meny, (and perhaps the 
exclusion is carried too far,) must render a simple ad- 
mission to membership an honor worthy of posses- 
sion. 

At the expiration of the term of apprenticeship, 
any apprentice who brings from his master a certifi- 
cate of the faithful discharge of his duties as an ap. 
prentice, receives another certificate, under the seal of 
the Association and signed by its officers, setting forth 
such faithful discharge of his duties, and recommend- 
ing him to the good will, protection and encourage- 
ment of those among whom his lot may be cast. 
This must often prove of essential benefit to the enter- 
prising young mechanic who commences business in a 
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land of strangers; and holds out an inducement to the 
apprentice for fidelity and faithfulness to his obliga- 
tions, which, in some cases, may be the determining 
cause to a life of sobriety and usefulness against one 
of dissipation or roving recklessness. 

The Association, too, as its name indicates, is dis- 
tinguishingly a “‘charitable” one. Its by-laws pro- 
vide that at the death of a member the sum of forty 
dollars “AaH be presented to his widow or family ; or 
if without wiilow or family, the likesum shalt be ap- 
propriated for his funeral expenses. A. relief com- 
mittee is also annually chosen, who are vested with 
ample powers in the alleviation of distress among its 
members ; the committee may atany time bestow an 
amount as great as twenty dollars upon any member, 
or the family of a deceased member, at home or 
abroad, whose necessities may require relief. 

The “encouragement of the ingenious” is likewise 
a leading object of the Association ; and in aid of this 
purpose, in the year 1837, a fair similar to the fairs of 
the American and Mechanics’ Institutes in this state, 
was opened im the: city of Boston, at Faneuil and 
Quincy Halis. At that fair upwards of 1,100 articles 
were exhibited, embracing’ almost every article of 
nechanical skill and manufactured product. Annual 
airs have-since been: heid in the same city, each suc- 
weeding one superior to its predecessor in the number 
of articles:exhibited, and im their: beauty and work- 
nanship. ‘Phe report of the board of managers of 

he second fair states that more than 70,000 persons 
risited that fair, and the admittance receipts from the 
me forthe: present year exeeeds $15,000. An address 
s delivered before the Association upon every such 
pecasiom, and. that the reader may judge of the cha- 
racter of the addresses, and the tatent whieh the As- 
sociation ean command, we shall at an early day pub- 
lish extracts from the address delivered before it in 
1833 by the- Hon. James T. Austin. The Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett was the speaker at the first fair, the 
year previous. 

The honorary members of the Association present 
such an array of distinguished names that we subjoin 
them ; they comprise ali from its organization, and 
those marked with a * are now deceased:—Hon. John 
Adams,* Nathaniel Bowditch, tu. p.,* Hon. John 
Brooks,* Hon. John Davis, Benj. Dearborn, Esq.,* 
Wm. H. Eliot, Esq.,* Hon. Edward Everett, Hon. 
Christopher Gore,* Hon. Wm. Gray,* Hon. John 
Coffin Johns,* Gen. Lafayette,* Hon. Abbot Law- 
rence, Hon. Levi Lincoln, Hon. James Lloyd,* Hon. 
Theodore Lyman, jr., Hon. Harrison G. Otis, James 
Perkins, Esq.,* Hon. John Phillips,* Hon. Wm. Phil- 
lips,” Hon. Josieh Quincy, Charles Sprague, Esq., 
Wm. Sturgis, Esq., Hon. Wm. Sullivan, Hon.. Daniel 
Webster, Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop. 

In the formation of the New York State Mechanic 
Association, the Massachusetts Association was fre- 
quently referred to, and we commend to the attention 
of the members of our own society the organization 
and labors of the one.in our sister state. We are in- 
debted for the information contained in this article to 
the documents forwarded by the obliging Secretary of 
the latter Association to a gentleman in this city, and 
any similar kindness which may be extended to us, or 
information communicated in any other manner 
relative to its past or present condition and its pros- 
pects, will be thankfully received and. fully appreci- 
‘ated. 





GROWTH OF CITIES. 


The increase of wealth and population in our cities 
‘s unprecedented in the werld. Gold, which attracted 
adventurers to South America, and caused cities and 
towns to spring up like mushrooms in the night, is not 
the talisman which has produced the like phenomena 
here. Industry and economy, active trade and com- 
merce, have given permanent force to the onward mo- 








tion, and until these motive powers are crippled by 
unwise laws or illegitimate moneyed influence, we 
shall continue to excite the wonder or the envy of the 
kingdoms of the earth. 

The number of brick buililings erected this year in 
Philadelphia is 446; in the suburbs about 350. The 
following table of the buildings erected during the last 
nine years, includes those of the city proper only, and 
does not embrace the wooden buildings, which are un- 
doubtedly numerous: 


1833. ....492 1836 ... .369 1839..... 383 
1834..... 361 1837..... 248 1840.....379 
1835.... .465 1838..... 248 1841..... 446 








In.Cincimnati, it is stated that 827 buildings have 
been, erected since the first of October, including the 
suburbs. This estimate prebably includes all kinds of 
buildings, for it is added that nearly all of them are at 
the termination of the raid road or canal. 

In St. Louis, the number of “substantial buildings 
of the largest class” erected during the past year is 
reckoned at not less than one thousand; the estimated 
cost of which ranges from three to forty thousand dol- 
lars each. 





PRESERVATION OF WOODS. 





Dr. Boucherie of Bordeaux, availing himself of the 
knowledge of the fact that the sap of trees will take 
up and disseminate throughout every portion of the 
plant many substances, has, by a series of ingenious 
experiments upon living trees and those recently cut 
down, succeeded in so impregnating the wood as to 
put at defiance all the ordinary causes of decay, 
while all the important qualities of the wood are still 
preserved. It is more than twenty years since we 
knew that the Shakers were in the habit of boring 
holes into their fruit and shade trees and filling them 
with flowers of sulphur which was so rapidly taken 
up by the sap and conveyed to the most remote fi- 
bre of.every leaf as to expel the catterpillars which 
were devouring them, in less than 24 hours. The 
old Elm tree, at the corner of State and Pear! street, 
is a specimen of the beneficial effects resulting from 
this procedure. 

Dr. Boucherie seems entitled to the honor of ap- 
plying it to equally important and far more general 
purposes. He found that by employing liquid solu- 
tions of various salts, they insinuated themselves 
through the whole organization of the woody fibre, 
from the tronk to the most delicate portion of the 
leaves. That the salts, if of an antiseptic quality 
combining with the mucilagerous or solid particles, 
destroyed forever all tendency to fermentation, and 
consequently to decomposition. By sawing into the 
trunk of a living tree the solutions can be applied, or 


by immersing the butt of the tree when recently cut |; 


down, inthem. The waters of salt will communicate 
to wood great flexibility which is retained after long 
exposure to the air. Pyroliginite of iron so hardens 
it that a thin plank becomes impenetrable to a mus- 
ket ball and at the same time saves it from decay. 
Solutions imparting color and smell, communicate to 
wood their valuable properties so as to fit it for the 
heaviest works as well as for the richest and most 
delicate furniture—others render it incombustible or 
fire preof. 

The effects which this process may impart to 


the arts is beyond the power of imagination. [fn this | of 


country especially, where wood is so abundant, we 
hope to see that it will soon be reduced to practice. 
What an era will that be when our ships of com- 
merce and war need no longer to be sheathed with 
copper and are rendered impenetrable by balls, in- 
combustible, and incapable of decay. When our neat 
and convenient wooden dwellings and workshops 
shall bid defiance to fire and retain their original 
beauty undestroyed by age? Will not some of our 
ingenious mechanics render us independent of foreign 





couatries for our supplies of mahogany and all other 
bemutiful weeds employed by the cabinet and chair 
maker ? 

Here is a vast field for the exertion of the highest 
intelligence and invention. And we have here an- 
other proof that intelligence and activity are only 
productive of beneficial results when exerted in uni- 
son with the laws of nature—never when in opposi- 
tion te them. 





MEMORIALS. 

Mechanics should now circulate their Memorials 
to the coming Legislature, upon the subjeet of Me- 
chanical Labor in the prisons of this State. They 
should recollect that at their State Convention, it was 
resolved te take nothing less than the relief justly 
due them—that is, entire and complete removal of all 
competition and association with these degraded fel- 
lows. “ 


On our 2d page will be found a history of the State Prison 
question brought down to the last session. In our next we shall 
give an abstract of the proceedings of the State Convention. 


THE SYRACUSEAN AND MECHANICS’ AND 
FARMERS’ ADVOCATE. 


We have received the first number of the above paper, prine? 
by J. Barber, a veteran newspaper publisher, who has lately een 
ealled from the plough to resume his editorial duties. It is om of 
the best printed newspapers in the state, and under the charg: of 
Mr. B., will be found worthy of the patronage of the Syracusans.. 
A portion of its columns will be devoted to the mechanic interest. 
Success attend it. 


NANTUCKET INQUIRER—THANKSCIVING. 

We have lately fallen in with an old acquaintance, the Nentweket 
Inquirer, formerly conducted by Samnel H., now by William A. 
Jenks. Pray William where is Sam? We used to look for his 
weekly appearance, in the dawn of our typographical career, with 
great anticipations of something rare, and in a venerable old scrap 
book have we treasured up many a gem from his pen. One of 
them, appropriage to the season, follows these remarks. It was 
written shortly after he was decoyed from the editorial stool of the 
Inquirer, to take charge of a Boston daily. This step seems to 
have proved fatal to his literary pursuits; for, soon getting into 
politics, where he ultimately sh.pwrecked, his pen ceased to weave 
those fine sketches that it wove before. Whether it was that dain- 
ty dinners bankrupted his wits, or that fame made him giddy, or 
that politics damped the fire of his imagination—he merged in ob- 
scurity. His name stood for a while as co-editor of a second rate 
political paper in New-York—the only evidence that he had not 
gone down to Pluto. We afterwards learned that he had gone 
back to sojourn in the isle that witnessed the dawning of his fame, 
where he could scent the vivifying odor of his native element, but 
lost sight of him in the long interim of our newspaper career. The 
article we give below is worth all the politics he ever wrote ;. and 
if the reader has ever mingled in the preparations and festivities of 
a New-Engiand thanksgiving, be will live the scene over again. 

* Now hath arrived the festival 
straight bodied grandfathers of our 
themselves planted tri 


in land whilom enjoyed by 
heathen salvages. Now carnival preveil, and the chief 
ordaineth Lo! the 


tds * aye ae lh a 
usewives Ww c ing- ,» and the crust 
spatter the treacle; while dut Molly brandisheth t 
dealing death to ducks and diddles ; acroes some hic 
i hal rooster 
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Now, in cities dense, the expected ™— ye freedom 

to the and much fat juce to market. Mark the portly 

merchant from his princely meal outmarching—with gladness rest- 
ukry in hie stomech. Yon os 


, teaching rudely the rudiments of grati 
Jubilee of innocence! Long may the virtues of our forefathers’ be 
with Wes TT er wee id 
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WINTER NAVIGATION. 

The steamer Kosciusko is being fitted up with one of Towns- 
-end’s ice breakers, for the purpose of runningthrough the ice in 
the Hudson as long as it may be precticable. Should the winter 
prove a mild one, it is not improbable that the navigation below 
Hudson may be kept open the whdle year round. The same 
‘company intend fitting up another boat in the same manner. 


LARGE SHIP. 

The new ship Rappahannock, built at Bath, Me., is the jargest 
merchantman in the United States. She is built of Virginia oak, 
180 feet in length, 37 beam, 23 1-2 depth, and of 1134 tons bur- 
Her masts are 90 feet long, and her anchor weighs 3700 
pounds. Her masts are the longest ever knowa of a singte tree. 


TREE PLANTING SOCIETY. 

Not the least useful society in the world is this, although the 
sphere of its usefulness is confined to the students of an academy 
in the town of Monmouth, Me. The object is the promotion of 
ornamental tree planting, and is called the Acernian Society, 
from acer, the maple. The terms of admission are simple—to 
eign the constitation and plant a tree! 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 

We behold a new era in public lectares. Every where we find 
societies springing up, with their lectures attached as a matter of 
course ; in New-York it has grown into a rage, anil become one 
of the rabies of the day. Jared Sparks and Dr. Lardner, with a 
host of satellites are nightly scorching the Gothamites with scia- 
tillations of science and sparks uf eloauence, till the whole com- 
We shall 
soon be in the heat of action here. The Medical College is al- 
ready in full Wast, and the Young Men's Association is begin- 
ning to fre up. The Albany Institute has also raked up her em- 
bers, and there will soon be a blaze of no ordinary glow there. 
‘We hope the insurance offices may not bring their camphine oi! 
law to bear upon this light. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





The navigation of the Erie and Champlain canals 
elosei for the season, about the 23th of November, 
A last boat having been cleared at Albany on the 

A gentleman of New Orleans, who left New York 

on the 7th of August last in the Great Western for 
. gland, returned to New Orleans on the 9th Novem- 
ber, after an absencc of 63 days, inclading stoppages 
the various places as follows: 13 days in London, 
} day in Liverpool, half a day in Halifax, half a 















in Boston, 74 days in New York, 2 days in Phi- 
iphie, 1 day in Baltimore, and 4 day in Charles- 
ing 


days in various cities, for business 
nsactions, and leaving only 36 days for traveling a 
stance of upwards of miles, being at the rate 
200 miles per day! 
The secrétary of the navy’s mandate against soap 
ks has been the death of them, alike to fashiona- 
esand the navy. The hair is new worn short and 
ug. Young men no longer look like Hottentots. 
e of them now have quite a clean and christian 


The Auburn and Rochester rail road is completed 
he whole line being now finished and in good order 
Albany to Rochester. The first entire uip, we 
ieve, was made on the 4th Nov. last. 
The eastern section of the New York and Erie rail 
i, which was finished a few weeks since for some 
M miles, goes on swimmingly, paying a handsome 
r centage on its cost. Its friends are charmed. 
A Suower or Fisnes.—During a heavy thunder 
er, says a late Scotch paper, a considerable num- 
of small fishes fell from the clouds, at the Town- 
il], about a mile north-east from Dunfermline. The 
in general from 2 to 34 inches in length, and al- 
ugh they must have fallen from a considerable 
ight, many of them were alive after they fell, and 


ping among the grass. 
A London paper says, “the entire number of young 
tures occupied in dress-making in this city is 15,- 


A lady has calculated that it would require three 
ions, two hundred aad nineteen thousand, six hun- 
dollars! to supply the wants of John Q. Adams, 


set forth lately in his poem entitled The Wants of 


The Charleston Courier notices a rare literary cu- 

ity in that city. It is a Hebrew prayer book thir- 

hundred and fifty-seven years old! The Courier 

ys it is an immense volume, written in the Hebrew 

*r, on parchment of the finest quality, alto- 

her with a pen, and with en accuracy and beauty 
makes it a master-piece of penmanship. 





A meeting of the ialabitants of Scioto, Lawrence, 
and Jackson counties, Ohio, interested in the iron 
manufacture, was called for the 5th Nov. to memori- 
alize congress against the importation of free iron, 
and in favor of laying additional duties on foreign 
iron. 

It has been ase«rtained, ‘from ean average of many 
years, that the number of merchantmen wrecked an- 
nually-on the coast of England amounts to upwards 
of five hundred ; and the value of the property lost 
amounts to three millions sterling! 


The factory girls at Lowell are publishing a peri- 
odical—‘ a repository of original articles, written by 
females employed in the mills.” Did Kirk Boott ever 
dream of that, think ye? 


The common watch ticks 17,160 times an hour; 

and as a good watch will sometimes run one handred 
ears, in that time it would tick 15,0%3,456,000 times. 

he human heart beats more than 5,900 times an 
hour, or 125,000 ¢imes a day; and as it occasionally 
lasts one hundred years, fm then beats 4,383,000,000 
times. 

The Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution is probably 
tke most extensive and splendid establishment of the 
kind in the world. The building cost upwards of 
$65,008. It has 3,300 members ; 850 pupils attend its 
three day schools, and 600 pupils its evening classes. 
It has 50 teachers regularly employed, whose salaries 
amount to upwards of $20,000 perannum. The li- 
brary contains 7,000 volumes and there are public 
lectures twice a week. There are now in land 
216 mechanic institutions, all of them established 
within fifteen years. 


The New Haven Paliadium says, that a splendid 
meteoric ball was recently seen by several persons in 
that city. It was superior in brilliancy to the planet 
Venus, and as it sailed across the sky resembled a 
glowing mass of burning metal. During its whole 
track it threw out brilliant scintillations, of a beauti- 
ful blue color, slightly tinged with red. 


It is said that the inhabitants of London consume 
annually 65,000 pipes ef wine, and 2,000,000 barrels 
of porter and ale, besides large a of spirita- 
ous liquors. The inhabitants of Paris consume an- 
nually about 16 millions gallons of wine, 600,000 do. 
of brandy, and 250,000 barrels of beer. 

It is said that the jewels of the temple of the sun, 
which were secreted at the conquest of Peru by the 
Spaniards, have been recently discovered, and amount 
iv value to $180,000,000! 

The New Jersey state prison has, during the past 
year, been made to realize a profit of $4,000—and 
that, too, with but 151 convicts. 

A cast iron lighthouse has been built in New York 
for the harbor of Havana. Itis 18 feet in height, and 


will be surmounted by a lantern of about half those | Colored Goat 


dimensions. The cost is estimated at $15,000. 


An iron lighthouse has lately been built in England, 
for Morant Point, in the isla 
106 feet in height. 
base, and 1/4 at the top; its weight exactly 100 tons. 
Its entire expense will be about $25,000. 


The Liverpool Times states that there have been, 
this year, considerable importations of cheese into 
England from the United States. Six hundred Ame- 
rican cheeses were sold the other day, for 56s, to 60s 
od ewt. duty paid. The duty is 12s, per ewt. which 

ves the cost price from 44s. to 48s. After paying 
the duty, the cheese might be sold at from 7} to 8d. 
per Ib. retail. 

The weekly income of the English railway lines 
averages about $500,000. 

It is said that more men were killed on the lakes 
during the last war, by the burstiag of their own 
guns, than by the shot of the enemy. Hence the im- 
portance of a good national foundry, for the supply 
of guns which will do less execution at home. 

The production of bect root sugar the present 
in France, is estimated at 90,000,000 pounds. 

An oak in. good soil and situation. will in 75 years 
from the acorn, contain a ton of timber. 

On looking over an English paper a few days since 
we saw 13,000 baies of cotton announc ox Sevens 
arrived at Liverpool during about a week, from Bom- 
bay, and 12,000 during the same week from the Unit- 
ed States. The Phitadelphia Inquirer thinks our 
southern cotton planters should look to this matter. 
England is taking greet strides to render herself inde- 

ent of our cotton plantations, and should we not 
something - render ourselves independent of her 


of Jamaica, which is | 
It is 184 feet in diameter at the | Patent 





As there are no further elections to be held this fall, 
except to fill vacancies, the good people can now tura 
their attention to their own affairs: and those who 
are about to lose their offices, will do well to look out 
for some more stable and quiet employment, which is 
beyond the reach of political fluctuations. 


In England the mails ‘are carried upon nine differ. 
ent railways, at an average cost of ninely dollars per 
mile, and at the rate of twenty-three miles an hour. 
On the Utica and Schenectady road, the price paid by 
government for the transportation ‘of the mails is, we 
believe, three hundred dollars per mile, and the rate 
of speed about fifteen miles an hour. 


The Wiener Zeitung publishes an official return of 
all the deaths in the Austrian dominions during 1840. 
They amount to 659,840, being 9,502 more than in the 
preceding year. he births exceeded the deaths by 
177,200. Amorg the tauses of death we find 861 su- 
icides, 53-cases of ‘iydrophobia, 473 murders, 5,369 
fata] accidents, and 28 executions. 

The number of American vessels lost at sea during 
the past year amounted to 181. The steamboats lost 
and destroyed amounted to 17. 

The three wealthiest sovereigns in Europe are 
Louis Phillippe of France, the elector of Hesse, and 
the king of Holland. Louis Phillippe is the richest, 
though the elector of Hesse is not far behind him. 
The latter derived his wealth from the sale of Hes- 
sian soldiers to England, for her wars in America, 
Ireland, and on the continent. With part of the pro- 
ceeds of this unhallowed traffic in the blood of his 
subjects, the elector built near Hesse a magnificent 
chateau, which is called by the people in the vicinity 
** the castle of blood.” The personal property of the 
king of Holland, the least wealthy of the three, 
amounts to nearly fifty millions of dollars. 

The amount of wheat and flour shipped from Chi- 
cago for Buffalo in 1840, amounted to 20,000 bushels. 
The amount of wheat and flour shipped from Chicago 
to Buffalo ia 1841, amounts to 200,000 bushels. ' 


LEATHER, OTL, AND FINDING STORE, 
’ No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Will continue the above business at his old stand, 
(ts with manufacturers of Leather and 
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a a. : 
[From the New-York Mirror. ] 
MY BROTHER. 

BY B. G6. sQuieR. 


' DEATH, OF ALBXANDER. 
When Alexander was at Baby after ha 


FD8e 
Fi 
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was poisoned ; 
ht him to his end, was wine, whi 
many, many thousands besides Alexander 


i 


BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


Keep a stedy watch over your thoughts, words and 
action—be dutifull to superiers obliging 
Sarank potent Fe, iy a aay 
use that your ons your. be 
their may Lern. From yovr al- 
fctelaie metic, HANNA ARNOLD, 
P. 8. I have sent your shillings youse itt pru- 
as you are acountabell to God you father. 
is to Mr. Cogswe Ladey ourself, your 
ister is from home. , ; 
ADMIRAL WAGER, 


the British navy, began his career u the 

) a8 an apprentice to an honest old gquaktr, Caot 

[ Newport, R.I. On the first serious trial of 

KLIN’S PRINTING PRESS. his mettle, he gave proof of bes an ae ane 
Dow residing in Liverpot, the tdenueal| rs Sit, commanded ty iemastes vas approsche 

: a pira ooner. men thirsting for spoils 

philosopher and or blood. Capt. Hull’s quakerism would not al- 

low him to defend himself or his vessel—but young 

W. was no quaker, and determined that the guilt of 

his blood should not, if he could help it, be upon the 

i "heads. Aftera deal of earnest entrea- 

"| ty, and a little respectful force, he got the good cap- 

wis 6 nal friend of = into the en — roger eg a pce > 

. sane aking comma ship, he made ut 

we doubt not the arrival of the cient preparations to run over the pirate. Hell watch- 

ed his motions with intense interest, and looking out 

from the companion way, and ing the object of 

young W Ga edi tage chetne 0 tae 

* Charles, if thee intends to run over that schooner, 





—- Metab rid THE PROFESSIONS. 
the ablest periodical writers 
mivepentinner eo saniin: in that 


med aga int te 
rmge 


il 


uf 
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to equells} j 


. Stags are longlived. Sh 
Cows live sbout fi 

ers it possible that whales se 

years. Mr. Mallerton has 

skeleton of a swan that attained the age of two hu 

coat 5 gal Pelicans are lived. A tortoise 1} 

been to live to the age of one f:undred and seve: 


CURIOSITY. 


A BRILLIANT BEDSTEAD. 


Persia a bedstead made entirely of chrystal, worke 
in imitation of large diamonds, encrusted in a soli 
frame. On each side there are spouts made to ejec 
scented water, which, by its murmurings, invites 
sleep. It is crowned by a large che ier, whic 


difficult to make the shah sleep on a thing so e: 
sively light. 


A GOOD ONE. 


increase ra than diminish his little capital. 
‘‘What’s the matter this morning, Tom?” ‘Ca: 
a cold, that’s all.” ‘Yes,.I caw. jun ois ane 
night, with your coat off; I thought you'd catch it!’ 


RATES OF INTEREST AMONG THE HINDOO 


about him but gold, will be every day ata loss fi 
readier change. 


The emperor of Russia recently sent to the shah of 


at once. We should think old Morpheus would find # 





PROSPECTUS 


or THE 
NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC 
A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha 
ies and Manufacturers. . 
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